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Some Ancient Military Stratagems 


Around the middle of the second century A.D., there 
lived at Rome a man of Macedonian birth by the 
name of Polyaenus.! He was both a rhetorician and 
a pleader of causes before the prince. When the em- 
perors Marcus Aurelius and Verus set out on their 
Parthian campaign, about 163 A.D., he was unable to 
accompany them because he was already beyond 
fighting age. Wishing, however, to make some con- 
tribution to the war-effort, he compiled his eight 
books of Stratagemata to serve as a guidebook for 
military leaders. The first six books deal with Greeks 
exclusively ; the seventh, with barbarians; the eighth, 
with Romans as well as with certain illustrious wo- 
men. Parts of books 6 and 7 are missing. As a re- 
sult, of an original nine hundred stratagems, eight 
hundred and thirty-three are extant today. Let us 
pick a few of these at random and savor their flavor. 


War on Land 

Histiaeus of Miletus, while sojourning at the 
court of Darius, was desirous of bringing Ionia to a 
revolt but feared to send a written message to the 
coast, owing to the fact that many of the king’s 
guards were patrolling the local streets. Summoning 
a trusted slave to his side secretly, he clipped the hair 
from his head and then tattooed the following mes- 
sage on the smooth surface: “Histiaeus to Aris- 
tagoras. Bring Ionia to revolt.” The faithful slave 
then waited in concealment for his hair to grow long 
and thus cover the message. Thereupon he set out 
on his mission, escaped the suspicion of the guards, 
and reached the Ionian coast safely. After he had 
again cut his hair, he revealed to Aristagoras the 
message graven on his head. When the latter had 
read the message, he went into action and succeeded 
in bringing Ionia to revolt (1.24). 

In antiquity, generals had various responsibilities 
mother than those pertaining to campaign-strategy 
mand battle-tactics. Among other duties, they had to 
ma serve as treasurers and paymasters, and this became 
a difficult task when adequate funds were not avail- 
able. On one occasion, when Timotheus found him- 
self in this predicament, he persuaded the camp- 
hucksters to accept the impression of his seal in lieu 
of the cash of the realm. The traders trusted him, 
sold the soldiers what they needed, and accepted 
“scrip” in return. Meanwhile, Timotheus received 
adequate funds to replenish his treasury, and there- 
upon he redeemed a!! the “scrip” which the camp- 
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dealers had accepted. This was, indeed, an early as 
well as a satisfactory and successful use of “paper 
money.” During the depression years in our country, 
teachers in some localities were obliged to accept 
“scrip,” but this was hardly a happy venture 
(3.10.1). 

When the aged Phocion failed to dissuade the 
Athenians from making an expedition against the 
Boeotians, he was, by a strange quirk of fate not un- 
known to the Athenians, elected general. Immedi- 
ately he ordered the herald to proclaim that all adult 
citizens, up to the age of sixty years, should provide 
themselves with five days’ rations and follow him 
directly from the assembly. Much shouting ensued, 
especially on the part of older men, who leaped up 
and manifested their displeasure. Again Phocion ad- 
dressed the multitude, saying: “You will not be 
obliged to endure any unusual hardships, for I, your 
general, a greybeard of eighty summers, will share 
all your discomforts with you.” When the Athenians 
heard these words, their militant spirit vanished, and 
they changed their minds about making the expedi- 
tion (3.12.1). 


Iphicrates and Others 
Iphicrates was extremely prone to resort to strat- 
agems; Polyaenus assigns no less than sixty-three to 
him. On one occasion, when he wished to march 
straight ahead, the enemy effectively blocked his 


path. As a result, he sent his trumpeters under the 
cover of darkness to high ground on the flanks of the 
enemy and there ordered them to sound the signal 
for attack. The enemies rushed in the direction of 
the sound to their right and left, and stormed up the 
inclines. Since the center had been abandoned, Iphic- 
rates marched unmolested on his original course. 
He employed a similar trick on another occasion. 
When his army was pinned down in a dense forest, 
he ordered a disturbance to be created at night on 
one of the flanks. The enemies immediately concen- 
trated on this sector, while Iphicrates marched off 
with the main body of his troops in the opposite di- 
rection without hindrance (3.9.5-6). 

At the siege of Megara, Antigonus advanced 
against the city with his elephants, the forerunners 
of our modern tanks. The Megarians, having no ele- 
phants with which to oppose those of Antigonus, be- 
thought themselves of a counter-measure: they pro- 
cured a number of live pigs, and bedaubed them with 
a kind of soft, or liquid, wax. Thereupon they 
ignited the wax and sent the flame-bearing pigs 
scurrying toward Antigonus’ elephants. The pigs, 
suffering from fright and pain, began to squeal and 
rushed about blindly among the elephants; the latter 
became terrified and got out of the control of their 
handlers. Soon all the elephants became scattered, 
seeking refuge wherever they could find it. Antig- 
onus was so deeply impressed by this turn of events 
that he ordered the Indian handlers of his elephants 
henceforth to bring up pigs among the elephants, so 
that the latter might grow accustomed to the sight 
and sound of these animals (4.6.3). 

Epaminondas, the Theban, was not only a skilled 
general on the battlefield, but also a skilled, practical 
psychologist when no battle was in progress. On 
one occasion, he urged the Thebans to frequent their 
gymnasia and seek wrestling matches with local 
Spartans. The Thebans did so and found that they 
could defeat their opponents, who revealed that they 
were no supermen. Soon they began to look down 
upon the Spartans and to despise them. When war 
broke out with Sparta, the Thebans entered it with 
complete confidence in their physical superiority. 
By regularly leading his troops out at dawn, Epami- 
nondas created the impression that he planned to do 
battle in bright daylight. The Spartans, who had 
observed this custom, were alert by day, but relaxed 
their vigil by night. Thereupon the Theban reversed 
his custom, broke camp at night, attacked the un- 
suspecting Spartans, and overwhelmed them before 
they could shake off their slumber (3.3.6-7). 

Megaclides was once obliged to seek refuge with 
his troops on a hill which was covered by a dense 
forest. The enemies surrounded this position at 
once. Since Megaclides could not force his way out, 
he resorted to trickery. He withdrew from his army 
all the inferior and slow-footed soldiers, ordering 
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them to attempt an escape through the woods. He 
knew, of course, that the enemies would observe the 
movement and rush toward it with a view to inter- 
cepting the men. And so it happened. Thereupon 
Megaclides, with his best troops, set out in the oppo- 
site direction and escaped without difficulty; in fact, 
his departure was not even observed. What became 
of the other group of soldiers we are not told, but 
we can surmise. Apparently the concept that cer- 
tain men are expendable in war is as old as war itself 
(3.17.1). 
War on Sea 

Antiquity had many shrewd leaders, not only on 
land but also on the sea. For a certain campaign, 
the Athenians once voted that Tolmides be permitted 
to conscript one thousand men, apparently an in- 
sufficient number. Tolmides then approached young 
men individually and informed them that they would 
be drafted if they did not volunteer. Many young 
men were quick to see the advantages of joining the 
expedition of their own free will, and so three thou- 
sand of them enlisted. Thereupon Tolmides con- 
scripted an additional thousand youths, as the Athe- 
nians had decreed. As a result of this stratagem, he 
was enabled to secure a force of four thousand men 
instead of the original one thousand, and thus to 
provide a full complement for fifty triremes (3.3.1). 

Pharacidas, an obscure name in the galaxy of 
naval heroes, nevertheless outwitted the Carthagin- 
ians, who were blockading the harbor of Syracuse. 
Somehow Pharacidas was cut off outside the harbor, 
and could not enter it to join forces with his friends. 
Then, one day, while he was cruising about, he 
chanced to fall in with a small squadron of Cartha- 
ginian ships. In the fighting which ensued, he suc- 
ceeded in capturing nine Carthaginian ships in good 
condition. Abandoning his own triremes, he put 
his men aboard the Carthaginian vessels and sailed 
boldly into the mouth of the harbor. The Carthagin- 
ians recognized the ships as their own, and, think- 
ing that a squadron of their own men was returning, 
paid them no heed whatsoever. Thus Pharacidas and 
his men were enabled to sail into the harbor and 
reached Syracuse unmolested (2.11.1). 

It is sometimes difficult to draw a reluctant enemy 
into a pitched battle. Chabrias found himself in this 
situation when he surprised twelve Spartan ships, 
which were lying quietly at anchor. He tried to 
entice them into the open sea, but, owing to their 
inferior numbers, they were unwilling to leave their 
safe anchorage. Finally, Chabrias withdrew to a 
position where his actions could not be observed by 


the enemies. Here he segregated twelve of his_ 


triremes and bound them together by twos, permit- 
ting only one ship of each group of two to hoist its 
sails. When this detachment approached the harbor, 
the Spartans thought that they would have to deal 
with only six ships, and put out to meet them. When 
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the fastenings had been sundered, there were sud- 
denly twelve triremes. A battle was fought on the 
open sea in which Chabrias was able to capture six 
of the Spartan vessels (3.11.3). 

In the course of the Sicilian expedition, the Athe- 
nians and Syracusans engaged in a naval battle in 
which neither side could gain the upper hand. Sud- 
denly the Syracusans turned and went ashore, where 
food had been prepared for them. The Athenians, 
believing that their enemies had withdrawn in ac- 
knowledgement of defeat, rejoiced in their apparent 
victory and also went ashore. By this time, how- 
ever, the Syracusans had already completed their 
meal, and rushed back to their triremes to resume the 
attack. This sudden change of events caused con- 
sternation among the Athenians, who were now 
obliged to return to their ships both weary and dis- 
illusioned as well as hungry. The Syracusans now 
gained an easy victory (5.13). Thucydides (7.39-40) 
relates this same incident, and probably serves as the 
source of Polyaenus’ story. 


Conclusion 

The world has long admired the mental qualities 
of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Alexandrine schol- 
ars, and many other Greeks. They were giants in 
their generation, and have retained their stature in 
subsequent history. Polyaenus has no epic theme; 
he sings the deeds of famous and obscure generals 
alike. Nor does he limit himself to the sons of Athens, 
“the school of Hellas,” if I may borrow a phrase from 


’ Pericles’ funeral oration.? On the contrary, he roams 


over the entire Greek world of old: Thebes, Athens, 
Corinth, Sparta, Sicily, Crete, and Macedonia, as well 
as many intervening places. Wherever Greeks lived, 
they seemed to produce men of quick minds and 
nimble wits. Several years ago I published a brief 
study entitled “The Mind of the Athenian Jury- 


-man,’® showing that these ordinary, every-day peo- 


ple, who were drawn from any and all walks of life, 
possessed remarkable mental qualities. Except for 
their superior military training and experience, 
Greek generals were for the most part just ordinary 
people. And yet, these were the very men who re- 
peatedly extricated themselves from difficult situa- 
tions by their mental alertness. Consider their clever 
employment of “Military Dust,” as shown by Pro- 
fessor Echols,‘ or of “Smoke Screens,” as shown by 
myself in another connection.® Of course, it might be 
said that the victim of trickery revealed his stupidity, 
and that such a victim, if he, too, was a Greek, gave 
proof of the mental obtuseness of his compatriots. 
This is hardly the case, since the element of surprise 
is usually a staunch ally of the aggressor. ‘The early 
bird catches the worm,” we say, with no implication 
to the effect that those worms which sleep late will 
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Gnomology of Euripides in Codex 
Vaticanus Graecus 2245 

In his recent study of the MSS of Euripides Alex- 
ander Turyn, while including a few gnomologies, in- 
dicates that there are several others in existence 
which, though ignored by him, may well deserve 
some study with regard to their relationships with 
the transmitted text.1 One such gnomology, made up 
of excerpts from the triad (Hecuba, Orestes, and 
Phoenissae), is to be found in cod. Vat. Gr. 2245 
(ff. 2'-9").? In addition to the material from Euripi- 
des this codex contains also a life of Oppian (ff. 11'- 
12") and Oppian, Halieutica 1.30-2.34 (ff. 13°-35"). 
The writing is by two contemporary hands of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, with the text through 
f. 32” by one and the remainder by the other. Lines 
1.112-115, 208, 288, 640-642 were omitted by the 
original scribe. All except 640-642, however, were 
inserted in the margins by a corrector. One folium 
has dropped out from between the folia now num- 
bered 26 and 27, leaving a gap in the text extending 
from 1.513 to 1.547. 

The excerpts from Euripides included in this 
gnomology are listed below by standard line numbers 
in the order in which they appear in the MS, al- 
though in some instances this order differs from that 
found in the printed texts. In cases in which a Greek 
phrase is quoted in parentheses after a line number 
it is to be understood that the excerpt begins with 
the expression quoted rather than at the beginning 
of the line enumerated. Passages taken from Hecuba 
are as follows: 228 oomdv . . . poovetv; 254-257; 
282-285; 291-292; 294 (Adyoc)-295; 306-308; 311- 
312; 317-320; 328-331; 333; 375-378; 488-491 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus); 497-498 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus); 551(éy 
vexeotor)-552; 592(ovxovy)-602; 606(Ev tor 
oiw)-608; 663(éy xaxoior) -664; 
751; 756(tovs xaxobs)-757; 800(vdum)-801; 814- 
819; 831-832; 844-845; 847-849; 865-867; 902 
(sdor)-904; 956-960; 974-975; 984-985; 1027(ro 
yao)-1030; 1086-1087 ; 1107-1108 ; 1181-1182; 1187- 
1194; 1226-1227; 1238-1242 (with 1240 originally 
omitted but added in the margin by the first hand) ; 
1294-1295. 


not get caught. In short, I shall repeat what I have 
said on other occasions: intellectually, the Greeks of 
old were at least the equals of modern man. 

Alfred P. Dorjahn 
Northwestern University 


NOTES 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the Illinois Classical Con- 
ference, held at Springfield, Illinois, February 11-13, 1960. 2 
Thucydides 2.41. 38 CB 25 (1949) 51-53. 4 CJ 47 (1952) 
285-288. 5 CB 35 (1959) 33. 


From Orestes and Phoenissae 


The following are the excerpts in the MS taken 
from Orestes: 70 Gmogov . . . dduog; 126-127 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus) ; 229 (qidoyv)- 
230 ; 234 weraBody .. . yAuxd; 235 -236; 232 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus) ; 298 (érayv)- 
300; 340-344 (with 339 omitted) ; 454-455; 542-543; 
554; 602-606; 638 -639; 640(ta -641; 
665 (rots gidovc)-668; 696-701; 708-710; 727 (a- 
804-806 ; 895-897 ; 907-913 ; 935 (ei yag)- 
937; 981; 1034; 1084; 1086-1088; 1151-1152; 1155- 
1157 (ascribed in this MS to the Chorus); 1162 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus); 1175-1176 
(ascribed in this MS to the Chorus) ; 1552 (decvor)- 
1553 (ascribed in this MS to Electra). 

Quotations from Phoenissae in the MS are as fol- 
lows: 198-201; 243; 270-271; 355-356; 358(aAd’)- 
860; 374-375; 382; 388; 439-440; 442 mévys .. . 
avno; 452 (ovror)-453; 461-464; 469-472; 499-502; 
509-510; 516(ma@v)-517; 524-530; 535 (xetvo)-546; 
554-558 ; 689; 814-817; 847-848; 721; 726; 731; 745 
elo . . . 60a (ascribed in this MS to the Chorus) ; 
747 (ascribed in this MS to the Chorus) ; 892-893; 
958 (potBov)-959; 965-967 (ascribed in this MS 
to the Chorus); 999-1005; 1015-1018; 1200-1201 
(ascribed in this MS to the Messenger) ; 1820-1321; 
1726 (ovx 60a) -1727; 1763. 


Variations from Murray's Text 


Below are listed the important instances in which 
the gnomology under discussion varies from the 
printed text of Gilbert Murray,* along with lists of 
the other known MSS, if any, which share the vari- 
ant in question. Unimportant differences in spelling, 
the omission of nu-moveable, and other minor varia- 
tions are ignored. Hecuba 228 (AL) *; 255 uy 
por; 284 Av (codd.); 295 
(with most MSS) ; 600 wévroc] roe te (MB1); 601 
; 606 ror] év yao (VL, but &y roe V") ; 627 
6’ added after xeivos; 757 dovdetoa (B*); 815 
(with most MSS); 818 (M?B?LP) ; 
831 *x tod oxdtovs yae vuxtéowy t’ donacuatwr; 
832 pidtewy te tois Bootois ; 956 
ovdév (ABP); 958 of (codd.); 1108 
(with most MSS); 1194 dnaddovto 
(with most MSS); 1226 of dyafoi (with most 
MSS) ; Orestes 232 ascribed to Chorus as in MBV?P; 
667 det] yom (with most MSS) ; 696 eis tc’ doynhy; 
697 Suotos (O) ; 698 tig (A); 700 Hr] Stay 
(codd.) ; 806 duatudvwy (LPbv); 895 rocodroy] 
towvd’; 897 (VLPb); 907 tis] ois 
(codd.) ; 912 yiverac; 1152 9 xaxdco; 1176 téoww 
potvas (V); Phoenissae 198 (P), dé] 
yae (with most MSS), yévoc added before Emu; 199 
(with most MSS) ; 201 (MAP) ; 452 
ovte (P); 464 undauds (LP); 470 dei avdey’ 
(MV) ; 472 adra@ (MVLP) ; 499 radro (codd.) ; 509 
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t6 botis (A), but with altered to 
nAsiov by 2 second hand in Vat. Gr. 2245; 516 
é€aiger (with most MSS) ; 538 vépuuor (codd.) ; 540 
(P); 544 Badiferv; 545 adroiy (P); 557 
817 (ALP); 721 1016 
xag]xeis (codd.), péoer; 1201 Eyorev (V). 

In view of the fact that the gnomology in Vat. Gr. 
2245 contains excerpts from only Hecuba, Orestes, 
and Phoenissae, it seems obvious that it must have 
been based on one of the many MSS of this very 
popular triad. Since the standard critical editions 
list the readings of only a relatively small portion of 
the total body of Euripides’ MSS in existence, it is 
impossible to reach any definite conclusions as to the 
source of this gnomology. At the same time, how- 
ever, a study of the variants in the MSS which have 
been reported in full coupled with a survey of the 
many key passages quoted by Turyn from the var- 
ious Byzantine recensions® does make possible at 
least a tentative classification. From a comparison 
of the variants in the Vatican MS listed above with 
the variants reported by Murray in his apparatus 
criticus, it is seen that Vat. Gr. 2245 agrees in error 
with P more frequently than with any of the other 
MSS used by Murray, and next most frequently, as 
would be expected, with L, which is known to be 
very closely related to P. 


Turyn on Codices L and P 

While much controversy exists as to the exact na- 
ture of the relationship between L and P, in the 
opinion of this writer very convincing arguments 
have been presented by Turyn in support of the view 
that L and P are gemelli copied from a common 
source. This common source for the triad in L and 
P, according to Turyn, was a MS which, though fun- 
damentally of the veteres class, had undergone con- 
siderable interpolation from the Moschopulean and 
Thoman recensions before L was copied. After L 
had been copied, but before P was executed, this 
same common source was, according to Turyn, again 
revised by the removal of many of the Byzantine 
interpolations which had crept in before L was cop- 
ied and by the substitution of other Byzantine inter- 
polations and the restoration of some veteres read- 
ings. The result of this is that, while L and P stem 
from a common source, in the triad L shows more 
Byzantine influence than is visible in P.° 

L and P themselves must both be ruled out of con- 
sideration as sources of the excerpts in Vat. Gr. 2245 
by reason of the fact that each omits features pres- 
ent in the gnomology: in P the entire line Phoen. 
1727 is omitted, while L omits 6’ from Phoen. 556 
and at the same time has incorrect readings at sev- 
eral other points where the gnomology has retained 
the correct text. Consideration must be given, there- 
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fore, to the possibility that the Vatican excerpts 
stem from some other copy, now lost, of the common 
source of LP. If this explanation is to be accepted, 
however, it must be assumed that the lost MS was 
copied before the interpolation from Byzantine re- 
censions reflected in L, and to a lesser degree in P, 
had taken place. While it is true that Vat. Gr. 2245 
shares with P the Thoman’ reading avroiy for 
avta@yv in Phoen. 545, there are in contrast many 
other instances in which LP, individually or to- 
gether, accept Byzantine readings where the gnomol- 
ogy follows the veteres. In Phoen. 382, for instance, 
the gnomology follows the veteres in reading tavra, 
whereas both L and P have the Thoman variant 
tade. It may be added that in the same line the 
gnomology agrees with the veteres in reading det 
and tay where LP have dei yao and rod 
—readings which are peculiar to these two MSS 
alone.* Another similar case is found in Phoen. 554, 
where the Vatican gnomology with the veteres has 
tois ye, but LP agree with the three important By- 
zantine recensions (Moschopulean, Thoman, Triclin- 
ian) in omitting ye. Two instances in which L 
shows a Thoman reading where the gnomology fol- 
lows the veteres are Phoen. 892 dé L, te gnomology 
and veteres; Phoen. 966 doin tis L, tug doin gnomol- 
ogy and veteres.° In Hec. 1194 P follows the Tri- 
clinian'! ovtis, whereas the gnomology 
agrees with the veteres in reading adn@Aovto xobttc. 

From the examples cited above it is obvious that 
Vat. Gr. 2245 is in much closer agreement with the 
veteres than is either L or P. The explanation doubt- 
less is that these Vatican excerpts are derived either 
from some lost copy of the common source of LP 
made before this MS was interpolated, or, what is 
more probable, from some gemellus of the common 
source of LP which had suffered relatively little 
from interpolation. While most of the good readings 
of the gnomology are attested by many earlier MSS, 
it is perhaps worth noting than in Phoen. 966, where 
all the MSS consulted by Murray are in error in 
reading avrov, Vat. Gr. 2245 has atrov, thus pro- 
ducing manuscript evidence for what is known from 
the sense of the passage to be the correct reading. 


Chauncey Edgar Finch 
Saint Louis University 


NOTES 


1 Alexander Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition 
of the Tragedies of Euripides (Urbana 1957) 93. 2 The 
author wishes to express his gratitude to the Directors of 
The Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint 
—— University for permission to make use of a microfilm 

copy of Vat. Gr. 2245 in the preparation of this paper. 3 

Gilbertus Murray, Euripidis Fabulae (Oxford 1902-1909) I, 
III. 4 Symbois used in designating we are those employed 
by Murray in his critical edition (supr Turyn, op. 
cit. (supra, n. 1) 23-221. 6 Ibid. 298-306. 7 Ibid. 176, 300. 
8 Ibid. 298. 9 Ibid. 299. 10. Ibid. 177, 300. 11 Ibid. 300. 
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EDITORIAL 


In Memoriam—Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J. 

Zeal and faithfulness to the duties of the classroom 
have ever been regarded as prime requisites in the 
teacher—and as requisites, too, at all levels of in- 
struction, whether in the realm of the elementary 
school, that of the secondary school or college, or 
even in the domain of professional or graduate lec- 
turing and advisement. These great qualities, so 
seemingly obvious and yet so often overlooked amid 
the multifarious demands placed upon the preceptor 
in the more advanced stages of instruction, were 
exemplified preeminently by him to whose memory 
these few paragraphs are dedicated. 

Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J., assistant professor 
of classical languages at Saint Louis University and 
associate editor of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, died 
with startling abruptness, of a heart attack, on 
Wednesday, April 20, 1960, three days after the great 
Feast of Easter and on the second day of the resump- 
tion of classes following the Easter vacation. Apart 
from an unaccustomed sense of weariness the pre- 
ceding day, and certain alarming discomforts on the 
day of his death itself—signs which he hardly inter- 
preted as harbingers of his own demise—he seems 
to have had little warning that the end was so near. 
With some difficulty, he went about his usual duties 
on his last day, even to the extent of meeting a small 
class in Greek in the early afternoon. From this 
class he was impelled, by increasing distress, to ex- 
cuse himself when the session was about half over. 
Yet even here he observed the usual decorum of the 
classroom. Within less than an hour thereafter he 
was dead. 

His career as priest and teacher was in no sense 
spectacular. Zeal and faithfulness, after all, are 
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simple virtues. They generate of themselves no great 
acclaim. In education’s preoccupation with ever 
widening activities for school and teacher alike they 
are often overlooked. He was a native Saint Louisan, 
having been born in this city on July 2, 1899. He 
attended a Jesuit high school and was a student at 
Saint Louis University. On August 8, 1917, he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus. On June 25, 1930, he 
attained the great goal to which he had long looked 
forward, ordination to the priesthood. The family to 
which he belonged, closely identified with the cultural 
life of Saint Louis through its enterprises in music, 
was one of many children. Five of Father Hunleth’s 
seven sisters had joined the congregation of the 
Sisters of Loretto. Six of his sisters and two of his 
three brothers survive him. 

Conscientious and diligent in his priestly and other 
religious duties, readily available for counsel and 
encouragement, he was almost fiercely assertive of 
the values of Greek and Latin in American education. 
He inclined to what many now regard as the older 
tradition of much insistence on grammar and com- 
position. He insisted upon exactness and detail. He 
was unsparingly willing to aid the cause, especially 
in Greek, by teaching very small classes—even by 
carrying a single individual through a semester of 
work. Two Jesuit institutions especially were the 
scenes of his labors—Rockhurst College in Kansas 
City and Saint Louis University, at the latter of 
which he had been continuously since 1953. He was 
indefatigable in his services as associate editor of 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN. For some years, too, he 
had served energetically as faculty adviser to the 
University’s Beta Zeta Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, 
national undergraduate honorary classical frater- 
nity. Shortly before his death he had journeyed to 
Marshall College, in Huntington, West Virginia, to 
attend the Thirty-second National Convention of the 
fraternity. 

One of the classes he met on the last day of his 
life was a sophomore group in Latin, dealing with a 
survey of readings from various authors. With a 
strange appropriateness, as the event proved, the 
beautiful hundred and first poem of Catullus, the 
Multas per gentes, in which the poet pays tribute to 
the remains of his brother at the latter’s tomb in the 
distant Troad, was read. All classicists recall the 
hauntingly beautiful concluding line of the poem, 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale—‘and 
now forever, brother, hail and farewell!” Surely to 
a brother classicist and teacher the community of 
those in classical instruction may well say also “hail 
and farewell!’ in salute to one who as priest and 
teacher and friend served with zeal and faithfulness 
—as they couple, to be sure, with the uncertainties of 
the pagan poet’s greeting the sure hope of Christian 
faith, expressed in a simple requiescat in pace! 

—W.C. K. 
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Martial 2.5 (Englished) 


“Why don’t you call and stay a while?” 
I’d love to, thank you. Fine! 

But it’s two miles from door to door 
And four from yours to mine. 


I do call, and you’re often out; 
If in, you’re “not at home’”— 
Busy with some client or 
Deep in some legal tome. 


I don’t mind chancing those two miles 
That take me to your door 

To see you, but to see you not 
I do mind trudging four. 


Ralph Marcellino 
West Hempstead (New York) High School 


Return of an Ode 


The occasion was a significant one when Francis 
Cardinal Satolli (1839-1910), first Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, made his initial visit to 
Saint Louis in April 1896, and it evoked considerable 
ceremony.’ These many years later I find one aspect 
thereof particulariy moving, demonstrating as it 
does a happier day’s affection for the ancient tongue 
of Rome. At the banquet tendered him at Kenrick 
Seminary on April 9, His Eminence listened closely 
as a Latin ode in the Alcaic measures of pagan 
Horace and Christian Prudentius was recited in his 
honor by Monsignor Frederick George Holweck, 
V.G., D.D.,? who had composed it. 


Seeming “Loss” of the Ode 

From that day to this, only one reference to the 
ode has been made, with the quotation of a single 
stanza.’ Its destiny seemed to be quiet repose in the 
vast archives of an archdiocese.‘ But I felt on read- 
ing it that it deserved more than that, and through 
the unstinting help of the Reverend Gilmore H. 
Guyot, C.M., of the faculty of Kenrick Seminary, and 
the Reverend Peter J. Rahill, archivist of the Saint 
Louis Archdiocese, I am able to publish it here. 

The original text, printed in two colors, survives 
in a pair of copies, each a sheet measuring roughly 
814 by 11 inches. Father Rahill suggests very plausi- 
bly that reproductions of the ode in this form had 
been distributed at the banquet. 

Several stanzas of this graceful tribute are more 
easily understood when it is recalled that the Dele- 
gate, as a professor before being consecrated Bishop, 
had an important share in the neo-scholastic move- 
ment inaugurated by Pope Leo XIII, and with his 
many Latin writings opened the way for an extended 
literature in Thomistic philosophy and theology.® 

Without further comment the ode is presented be- 
low in the careful transcription made for me by 
Father Guyot. 
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Eminentissimo Principi 
FRANCISCO CARDINALI SATOLLI 
Prodelegato Apostolico 
CLERUS S. LUDOVICI 


ATTOLLE portas, inclita civitas, 
Urbs Ludovici, floribus et tuas 
Vias adorna, cereorum 
Luminibus tua templa vibrent. 


PROCEDE promens dulcisonos modos, 
Occurre et illi, tergeminae tibi 
Qui venit in signo coronae, 
Purpurei pia lux senatus; 


QUEM mittit almus rex senio gravis, 
Qui jam labantis pondera saeculi 
Pronasque regnorum ruinas 

Consilioque humerisque sistit ; 


QUEM mittit istis occiduis plagis 
Pastor supremus, pontificum caput, 
Ut sancta nobis dona pacis 
Imperio tribuat benigno. 


ET tu beati nobilis ingeni 
Claudis capaci saecula pectore 
Doces magister, seu quod olim 
Socratici monuere coetus, 


SEU quod trienni*® nunc geminat cluens 
Stagira circo: plurimus eloqui 
Verbo potenti, quae docebat 
Vera Dei Soboles Redemptor. 


AT nos recurvo poplite per vias 
Te nunc colentes ter tibi lilii 
Nimbum nivalem, ter rosarum 
Puniceum jaciemus imbrem. 


PERVECTA terris ac fluvio super 
Recurrit echo: perpetuo tegat 
Te rex patronus Ludovicus 
Cum genitrice Dei Maria. 


Loyola University (Chicago) Leo Maz Kaiser 


NOTES 


1 See The Western Watchman (April 12, 1896); Church 
Progress and Catholic World (April 9-19, 1896); Kalenda- 
rium Kenrickianum, MDCCCXCVI-MDCCCXCVII (Kenrick 
Seminary Calendar, 1896-1897: St. Louis 1897) 72-75. 2 
Monsignor Holweck, who died in Saint Louis, February 15, 
1927, at the age of seventy, held several pastorates in the 
city. A prolific writer, he was an authority in the fields of 
hagiology, and sacred liturgy. 3 John Rothen- 
steiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis (Saint Louis 
1928) II 597-598. 4 In the Frederick G. Holweck file, Ar- 
chives of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. These archives have 
been described by Father Rahill, “Treasures of the Arch- 
diocese in the Archives,” St. Louis Review (December 4, 1959) 
18, cols. 1-5. 5 See the articles on Cardinal Satolli in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 6 The “three years” refers to the 
ie the Cardinal had already been Delegate in the United 

tates. A remark by the Reverend James J. Mertz, S.J., put 
me on the track to this interpretation. 


Breviora 
Deaths among Classicists, III 


Franklin Pierce Adams—“F. P. A.”—newspaper columnist, 
poet, and pioneer radio panel personality, died in New York 
on March 23, 1960, at the age of seventy-eight years. His 
newspaper connections included the old Evening Mail in New 
York, the Chicago Tribune (where he began and continued 
for twenty-seven years his famous “Conning Tower”), the 
World, the Herald Tribune, and the New York Post. He 
endeared himself to classicists by his frequent publication 
of sparkling and “modernized” versions from the Latin poets, 
especially Horace. One recalls, for example, the volume 
Tobogganing on Mount Parnassus (New York 1926). 

Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J., assistant professor of classi- 
cal languages at Saint Louis University and associate editor 
of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, died suddenly of a heart attack 
in the Jesuit residence quarters of the University, on April 
20, 1960, at the age of sixty years. A native of Saint Louis, 
Father Hunleth had entered the Society of Jesus on August 
8, 1917, and had been ordained a priest on June 25, 1930. He 
joined the staff in classical languages at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity in 1953 and was for some years the faculty adviser to 
Beta Zeta Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi. He is survived by two 
brothers and six sisters, four of the latter being members of 
the Sisters of Loretto. 

Brother Alphonsus Fidelis Linn, F.S.C., professor of 
philosophy at Manhattan College, died on February 2, 1960, 
at the age of seventy-four years. His teaching career at 
Manhattan began in 1924. From that year until 1932 he 
taught Greek and Latin. Thereafter he joined the faculty 
in philosophy, serving as head of that department from 1934 
until 1942 and also as dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. 

David Magie, professor emeritus of classics at Princeton 
University, died at his home in Princeton on the night of 
April 22, 1960, at the age of eighty-three years. He was a 
native of New York and grandson of James McCosh, eleventh 
Princeton president. His teaching career at Princeton dated 
from 1899. He was an active archaeologist and was widely 
known in that field, as well as in the related disciplines of 
history and epigraphy. In 1951, he was the first recipient of 
the American Philological Association’s Award of Merit. 

Lourania Miller, of Dallas, Texas, a veteran worker for 
the Junior Classical League, and active in teaching until 1945, 
died on December 8, 1959, at the age of eighty-four years. 
She had been Federations Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the JCL, and had long served as an adviser to the 
National Treasurer after the original organization of the 
League. She had been president likewise of the Dallas 
Philological Society. 

Sir Leonard Woolley, archaeologist and author, died in 
London, on February 20, 1960, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. His long continued excavation researches, begun early 
in the present century, turned especially to “lost” civilizations 
in the Middle East, most notably that of Ur of the Chaldees. 
He did intelligence work for the Army in Egypt in World 
War I, until his capture by Turkish forces in 1916; in World 
War II he served as adviser on archaeology and art as the 
Allied forces advanced in Italy, and contributed to the preser- 
vation of ancient remains and monuments, especially near 
Rome. In 1955 he was awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel 
Medal of the University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Editor’s Note: The continuing cooperation of Professor 
Herbert W. Benario, Sweet Briar College (Emory University 
after September 1, 1960), has been of great aid to these 
obituary notices. 


Meetings of Classical Interest, III 


March 26, 1960: Annual Jowa Classical Conference, Iowa 
City, with the Department of Classics and the Extension 
Division of the State University of Iowa cooperating. 

April 8-9, 1960: Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, Statler Hilton 


Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

May 7, 1960: Spring Meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Pacific States, Southern Section, at Mount Saint Mary’s 
College, Los Angeles, California. 

May 15, 1960: Exhibition by The Vergilian Academy of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., by a student 
group, with the following visiting Examiners: Eric A. Have- 
lock (Harvard), the Reverend Edwin A. Quain, S.J. (Ford- 
ham), and P. R. Coleman-Norton (Princeton). 

June 13-17, 1960: Second Latin Workshop, stressing “Em- 
phasis on Method,” sponsored by the department of classical 
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languages at Saint Louis University, with the cooperation 
of visiting lecturers. The Workshop will be merged with the 
department’s Twenty-first Latin Teachers’ Institute. 

June 15—September 2, 1960: Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, at Georgetwon University Summer School, Wash- 
—. D. C.—with a Special Latin Program, June 15—July 


June 20—August 12, 1960: Linguistic Program of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as part of the 1960 Summer Session, 
including “a full complement of basic courses in Linguistic 
Science, along with others emphasizing particularly the appli- 
cation of linguistic principles to teaching languages, both an- 
cient and modern, and a third group dealing with structural 
~ ——- aspects of the languages of the Near and the 

ar East.” 

June 20—August 12, 1960: First Linguistic Institute to be 
held in Austin, under the joint sponsorship of the Linguistic 
Society of America and The University of Texas. ‘Courses 
on all levels will offer basic orientation for the newcomer 
to Linguistics, enriching experience and stimulation for the 
advanced student, and an opportunity for provocative dis- 
cussion of theoretical and practical problems for the advanced 
scholar.” The two-day Summer Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America will occur within the period of the In- 
stitute. 

June 23-25, 1960: Thirteenth Latin Institute, American 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

June 27—July 15, 1960: The New England Latin Workship, 
sponsored by the Tufts University Summer Session and The 
Classical Association of New England, at Tufts University, 
Medford, Massachusetts. There will be an additional course 
from July 18 to August 5 for — wishing to stay. 

August 7-11, 1960: Seventh National Convention of the 
Junior Classical League, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 


Personalia Quaedam, III 


Barbara Doering, formerly associated with THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN as a secretarial assistant in business and circula- 
tion during her graduate studies and now a teacher at In- 
carnate Word Academy (Normandy, Missouri) is the recipient 
of a Fulbright Grant for summer study in Rome and Cumae. 

A Latin teacher of Saint Louis, George Falgier, writing in 
School and Community, organ of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association (October 1959), argues that “Valuable functions 
that Latin performed have gone by the board for the majority 
of the school population,” and in his enthusiasm for Esperanto 
pleads for a use of that organ for basic foreign language 
training in the schools. 

The Annual Award of Merit of The American Philological 
Association at its 1959 meeting in New York was presented 
to Gordon M. Kirkwood for his book, A Study of Sophoclean 
Art (Ithaca, New York, 1958). 

Martha G. Thomas of Agnes Scott College has been named 
winner of the Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship for the summer of 
1960. She will undertake work at the summer session of the 
American Academy in Rome. 

Interesting statistics on the study of Latin in Ohio, from 
“A Study of the Foreign Languages Taught in Ohio Schools” 
(The State Board of Education—E. E, Holt, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction) are reported by Leona F.. West- 
land, of Hamilton, Ohio. For 1959-1960, some 1444% of the 
pupils in Ohio High Schools are studying Latin, with all four 
years represented in the high school program. Further, while 
95 Ohio schools teach no foreign language, 394 teach Latin 
only; in 387 schools Latin and one other foreign language are 
taught; in 159 schools, Latin and two other foreign lan- 
guages; in two schools, Latin and four other foreign lan- 
guages; in one school, Latin and five other foreign languages 
se = five being French, German, Russian, Slovak and 

panish). 


Conclusion of Demosthenes’ Philippica 3. 


An interesting point is raised in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
36 [January 1960} 43, by Mr. C. Lee Miller, S.J., as to the 
relation of the extremely quiet words which conclude the 
great speech with the body of the invective ranging “from 
sarcasm and biting remonstrance to intense emotion and 
inspired patriotism.” 

As regards the speech as a whole there can be no question 
that these words accurately describe it, “the most powerful 
of these speeches,” (that is, the three Philippicae), “a work 
much wider in its import than the occasion that calls it forth, 
bringing the whole significance of this moment of history 
before us in one vast spectacle” (Werner Jaeger, Demosthenes 
[Sather Lectures 1938] 170). It strikes me, however, that 
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the words used in the conclusion are almost entirely formulaic 
in character, and might have been used often enough in 
agora speeches to bring the hearers back to the question 
before them on which they must presently vote. In other 
words, I cannot think of them as a deliberately forged con- 
trast with the passion that precedes, nor do I suppose that 
Demosthenes thought of them as at all striking. T ey are, in 
my judgment, formulaic in character, much like the herald’s 
roclamation with which agora debates were ushered in: 
Who wishes to address the assembly?” (trig dyooevecy 
BovdAerat; ). 

Certainly, of the four short sentences which constitute the 
conclusion of Philippica 8, the first and third are definitely 
formulaic in the political sense and the fourth is formulaic in 
the primitive religious sense. And only sentence second is a 
restatement, very mild at best, of the marvelous passion of 
the main body of the speech. 

Edmonton, Alberta William Hardy Alexander 


Victors in 1960 Eta Sigma Phi Contests 


The 1960 Eta Sigma Phi Contests, handled through the 
office of the Executive Secretary, Professor H. R. Butts, at 
Birmingham-Southern College, attracted a goodly number of 
participants. 

In the Fifteenth Annual Essay Contest there were 34 en- 
trants, from 24 different institutions. Places were won as 
follows: first, George Weckman, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; second, Thomas J. Kasper, John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; third, Sister Mary Richelle, 
S.S.N.D., Notre Dame College, Saint Louis, Missouri; fourth, 
John M. Greaney, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; fifth, Kenneth Allen Seib, Ashland College, Ashland, 


Ohio; sixth, Sister M. Francis of Assisi, S.S. D., Notre 
Dame College, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
In the Eleventh Annual Greek Translation Contest, 61 


students took part, from 30 institutions. Winners were: first, 
John Langan, Colombiere College of the University of Detroit, 
Clarkston, Michigan; second, Arthur Victor Guarino, Holy 
Cross College, orcester, Massachusetts; third, John E. 
Mansfield, Colombiere College; fourth, Thomas G. Elliot, 
University College, Toronto, Canada; Fifth, David E. Hahm, 
Northwestern College, Watertown, Wisconsin; sixth Donal 
Bernard Barrett, Holy Cross College. 

In the Tenth Annual Satterfield Latin Translation Contest, 
the entries totaled 101, from 48 institutions. First place was 
won by Victorina Blidoe Van De Walle, University College, 
Toronto, Canada; second, by Gerald R. Grosh, Milford College, 
Milford, Ohio; third, by Eugene M. O’Brien, Colombiere Col- 
lege of the University of Detroit, Clarkston, Michigan. 

The Committees on Contests is composed of Professors 
Gertrude Ewing, Paul R. yng and William C. Korf- 
macher (chairman). A policy in effect for the first time this 
year puts the preparing and judging of the Contests each 
year under a different department of classics. For 1960 this 
work was done by the Department of Classics at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual prize funds for the 
Essay and Greek Contests are provided by an Anonymous 
Donor; for the Latin Contest, by Dr. and Mrs. Val B. Satter- 
field, Chesterfield, Saint Louis County, Missouri. 


Book Reviews 


Paul Turner, translator, Lucian: True History of Lucius or 
the Ass. Illustrated by Hellmuth Weissenborn. Bloomington, 
Indiana University Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 108. $3.00. 

In this age of missiles, rockets, and space, the new trans- 
lations of Lucian (2nd century A.D. writer) by Paul Turner 
are unusually fitting. Lucian’s Verae Historiae, especially 
the sections on the trip to the moon, could well serve as a 
satire on modern man’s attempts to explore outer space. 
Lucian is delightful to read even today as a satire on science 
fiction, and the modern reader could well enjoy Lucian’s tall 
tale of Verae Historiae as the first science fiction novel. 

Lucius vel Asinus, which is also included in this book of 
Paul Turner’s, has usually been considered the source for 
Apuleius’ Golden Ass, though scholars now seem inclined to 
admit that both writers may have borrowed from a lost orig- 
inal, possibly one written by Lucius of Patrae. 

Certainly for the literary historian, Lucian’s Verae His- 
toriae holds interest because it begins a literary genre which 
we all know in such works as Gulliver’s Travels and Baron 
Munchhausen. But in this case, the translator confesses that 
he is mainly drawn to Lucian because of the fact that he is 
extremely funny and “perpetually astonished by the mad 
fertility of its inspiration” (p. viii). Lucian does take off 
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on the epic as well as on history. In Turner’s translation of 
Lucian’s Verae Historiae we read amusingly: 

“In one respect, however, I shall be a more honest liar than 
my predecessors, for I am telling you frankly, here and now, 
that I have no intention whatever of telling the truth. Let 
this voluntary confession forestall any future criticism: I am 
writing about things entirely outside my own experience or 
anyone else’s, things that have no reality whatever and never 
could have. So mind you do not believe a word I say” (p. 5). 

Lucian, remarkably enough, though he does not speak the 
literal truth, should have tremendous appeal to the modern 
reader because many of the things that he makes appear de- 
lightfully ludicrous we in our space age are seriously trying 
to do (thus, exploration of the moon and what life is like up 
there will undoubtedly excite modern minds as Lucian hilari- 
ously describes it) and justify these explorations in the name 
of scientific truth. Written in the spirit of fun and satire, 
Lucian should be enjoyed rather than studied. Nevertheless, 
Lucian’s message gets itself across. ; 

Lucius vel Asinus is, of course, also delightful reading. For 
the translator, this work is characterized by “its humour and 
its highly efficient narrative technique, but also ms a quality 
which is very rare in ancient literature; a vein of sympathy 
for animal-life” (p. viii). 

We cannot fail to be amused at the adventures of the dar- 
ing young man who was turned into an ass and could not be 
restored to proper human form until he ate some roses, but 
we must agree with Mr. Turner that Lucian exhibits very 
loving sympathy for one of Greece’s most loved (and most 
abused) animals, both in modern times as in antiquity, and 
that this story could well be a protest against cruelty to ani- 
mals, a protest that we in our own SPCA day could weil 
appreciate and understand. 

aul Turner has done a magnificent piece of work in trans- 
lating the spirit as well as the words of Lucian. In spite of 
alterations and modifications of the Greek here and there, the 
Lucianic joie de vivre is delightfully conveyed, and the reader, 
while watching Lucian show the falsity of some cherished 
subjects, is constantly amused and left with the impression 
of satire that bites but always delights. 
Colgate University 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 


John E. Rexine 


Jeanne and George Roux, Greece, translated by Lionel 
and Miriam Kochan. Essential Books, Fair Lawn, New Jer- 
sey, 1958. Pp. 253; map; 165 heliogravure illustrations. $8.00. 

This book, translated from the original French, is one vol- 
ume in the brilliant series of travel books entitled Les Beaux 
Pays, which has undoubtedly attained an international repu- 
tation because of the wonderful loveliness of its photographs 
and the general accuracy of its texts, not to mention the fact 
of high standards in the actual production of the books. _ 

Printed in France and issued under the Essential Books im- 
print of the Oxford University Press, this book on Greece is 
a work of art, a real collector’s item, with the beautiful illus- 
trations alone well worth the price of the book. 

The five formal chapters and the introduction on “Greece 
and the Greeks” merely serve to outline what is most vividly 
and provocatively presented in the 165 illustrations. The 
chapters are entitled: i: “Athens and Attica”; ii: “From 
Athens to the Peloponnese”; iii: “From Delphi to Salonika”; 
iv: “A Voyage to the Islands”; v: “Rhodes.” There is an index 
at the end, with a list of acknowledgments. 

The authors betray a very warm affection for Greece and 
describe their subject very lovingly, especially when it comes 
to archaeological areas where Frenchmen and French archae- 
ologists have made significant contributions (such as at 
Delphi, Delos, Rhodes). This does not detract from the great 
merits of the book, but rather enhances them. For outstand- 
ingly for the authors, the Greeks are “more than a race, more 
than a nation, the Greeks are a people. The face of the people 
changes because the face is alive. Without ever being exactly 
the same it is never entirely different and alterations intro- 
never eliminate the permanent fundamen- 
tals” (p. 

The interest of Jeanne and Georges Roux in Greece merely 
manifests once more the internationality of the Greeks and 
the need for occasional return to and appreciation of a cul- 
tural heritage to which all Western peoples have a heavy 
cultural debt. 

Greece provides the reader with an exhilarating visual ex- 
perience. It is a splendid addition to the increasing recent 
numbers of excellent books that have been published on 
Greece, with an emphasis on the visual. é 
Colgate University John E. Rexine 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 
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D. P. Simpson, Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary, revised. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 
883. $7.00 (plain) ; $7.75 (thumb-indexed). 

Well over one hundred years ago, in 1854, Cassell’s Latin 
Dictionary appeared for the first time. Certain revisions were 
made thereafter until the edition of 1892, after which time 
the lexicon seemed fixed and static, though having frequent 
reprintings for some sixty years. “In 1953,” says the present 
editor, “I was asked to undertake a complete overhaul of both 
sections of the work, and I now lay before the reader what 
is in many respects a new book” (p. vii). 

It is, to be sure, a generous venture on the part of a 
publisher to bring to the market a new or even notably 
revised Latin dictionary. The present volume has the great 
virtue of ready usability, particularly in the inclusion within 
one volume of both Latin-English and English-Latin sections. 
Its compass and purposes are obviously not offered as in any 
sense exhaustive. But for the undergraduate, and even for 
quick reference by the scholar, the volume will serve admi- 
rably. The bibliography and additional bibliography (pp. vii, 
xviii) indicate the author’s senstiveness to more modern 
lexicographical and antiquarian studies. 

The work is largely limited, understandably, both in the 
Latin and the English sections, to “classical”? Latin. In the 
Latin section, syllables long and short are indicated, where 
such indication seems in order; but Mr. Simpson seems not 
to have considered it worth while to mark with a macron 
“hidden quantity” in such words as béstia, existimo, narro, 
régnum, scéptrum. The source of quoted Latin words and 
phrases is regularly indicated by author, but by author only; 
quite clearly—however much such elaboration might have 
been desiderated—it would have increased the labor of the 
work enormously to have included also the specific work and 
number citation. Under satwr, one reads, somewhat un- 
happily: “as subst. satura -ae (sc. lanx),” since scholarship 
a quarter-century and more ago seems to have established 
conclusively that the old concept of satura lanx (satura an 
adjective and lanx a needed substantive) is faulty, and that 
satura is a noun in its own right. 

Yet such comments as these stem almost from the excel- 
lence of the work, as if the readers were envisioning perfec- 
tion. The clear and legible printing, the ease of handling, 
and the generally commendable make-up of the work will 
make it most welcome in all quarters. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 


Two “Finding Volumes” by Martin R. P. McGuire: Intro- 
duction to Classical Scholarship: A Syllabus and Bibliograph- 
ical Guide. Pp. xvii, 204, 86. 1955. Editor, Teaching Latin 
in the Modern World. Pp. viii, 266. 1960. Both volumes, 
— The Catholic University of America Press 

oifset). 

“Finding Volumes” are the products of patience and dedi- 
cation, and they regularly deserve the sincere gratitude of 
those to whom they are directed. In 1955 Professor McGuire 
put out his Introduction to Classical Scholarship; the volume 
here under comment is a reprintig in 1958. After a “Prefa- 
tory Note” (pp. iii-iv), there follow: “Part I, Introduction” 
(pp. 1-18), “Part II, The Main Divisions of Classical Scholar- 
ship” (pp. 19-164), and “Part III, Philological and Pedagogi- 
cal Training—Preparation for a Career of Teaching and 
Research” (pp. 165-204) ; thereafter, with a fresh pagination, 
“Part IV, Select Bibliography of Ancient History and of 
Greek and Latin Literature, Including the Early History and 
Literature of Christianity” (pp. 1-86). 

At first glance, a reviewer might well presume that Pro- 
fessor McGuire has attempted too much—a comprehensive 
handbook to the vast range of classical scholarship, research, 
and pedagogical training within one volume. The natural 
result involves numerous short-cuts, sometimes annoying 
eross-references, and a certain “selectivity” in the presenta- 
tion of materials. It is difficult for any two authorities to 
agree, in reference to the last-named point, on what to select. 
Thus, in Part IV (pp. 1-4), some would question the omission 
of Klassieke Bibliographie and The Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies under “Bibliographical Aids”—and would wonder, 
under “Periodicals (selected) ,” why certain publications were 
not among the elect (The Classical World, for example, other- 
wise in the volume appreciatively used, and such newer 
foreign but impressive periodicals as Humanitas). 

But such criticism seems almost ungracious in view of the 
large utility of the volume and the genuine enthusiasm of 
the author for sound and genuine scholarship and antecedent 
scholarly training. Here one has a volume of quick first 
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recourse, showing inter alia, in a summary way, both the 
richness and the leanness of materials for the classical scholar 
and teacher. “Leanness,” to take but a single instance, appears 
in Part II (pp. 103-107), when one looks for a teaching text- 
book under ‘Manuals and related works” for “Latin Epig- 
raphy” and realizes again how urgently this department of 
classical discipline needs such a volume for classroom pur- 
poses. 

All in all, the classical world may well thank Dr. McGuire 
for his contribution and hope that the work will be kept in 
print, with revisions and additions from time to time, as the 
possibility of publishing them occurs. 

The po doeid of the two “finding volumes,” Teaching Latin 
in the Modern World, carries the fully explanatory subtitle 
The Proceedings of the Workshop on the Teaching of Latin 
in the Modern World, Conducted at the Catholic University 
of America, June 12 to 23, 1959. The volume is a welcome 
one on two counts, especially: first, in that it is something 
of a “methods” book on the teaching of Latin at a time when 
such books are scarce, indeed; second, in that it preserves in 
useful form a report of one of those enterprises so popular 
educationally these days, “the workshop.” There are a “Fore- 
word” by the author (pp. iii-v); “Part I, Presentation of 
Main Topics” (pp. 3-186) ; “Part II, Summaries of Seminars” 
(pp. 189-215); and “Part III, Appendices” (pp. 219-266). 
The “main topics,” ten in number and all of genuine interest, 
are handled by ‘seven different authorities. The “seminars” 
have as leading topic “On Methods of Latin Instruction at 
the High School Level,” “On the College Program in Latin,” 
and “On Audio-Visual Aids in Latin Instruction.” Of the 
four “Appendices,” many readers will find most ambitious 
the second (pp. 244-245), “Suggested Syllabus Material for 
High School Course in Latin—Four Years.” The volume has 
an assured place in the all too limited collection of books and 
monographs on the teaching of Latin. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 


Now Available... 


STUDIES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN, edited by Lillian 
B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and William C. 
Korfmacher. 


A Festschrift, presented to Ullman on the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday (1957), appearing in 
1960. 


Including contributions from former students, former 
and present colleagues, and friends, greetings 
from his colleagues at North Carolina, accounts 
of his life and achievements and works, twenty 


articles, and a concluding ovatio. 


Priced at $4.00 per volume, plus postage. To mem- 
bers of ACL, APA, AIA, CAAS, CAMWS, CANE, 
CAPS, on request, $3.40, plus postage. 


To be ordered from THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 221 
North Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. 
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Index to Volume 36 


Contents: Articles, A; Editorials, E; Poems, P; Reviews, R; 
Short Notes (including Breviora), S. Arabic numerals 


indicate pages. 
ARTICLES 


Cicero As Historian of Philosophy, 37-39 (Wolf). Cicero 
De Se Ipso (Fam. 73), 4-5 (Alexander). Cicero’s Conquest of 
Vanity, 31 (Armleder). Cicero’s Methods of Quoting, 20 
(Armleder). Cicero’s Sense of Humor (De Or. and Att.), 
51-53, 55-58 (Sollmann). Duality in Ibycus 8, 40-41 (Wellein). 
“Flentibus Amicis’—Horace, Sat. 1.5.98, 1-4, 9 (Savage). 
Gnomology of Euripides in Codex Vaticanus Graecus 2245, 
63-65 (Finch). Illusion and Delusion, 31-33 (Withers). Light- 
Darkness Imagery in Oedipus Tyrannus, 8 (Salmon). Note 
on Demosthenes’ Philippica 3 (Miller). Religious ’Agetq in 
Pindar’s Ol. 12, 16-17 (Smith). Return of an Ode, 67 
(Kaiser). Saint Ignatius on the Humanities, 28-29 (Shiels 
and Hunleth). Senses of the Particle Dumtaxat, 25-27 
(Frank). Some Ancient Military Stratagems, 61-63 (Dor- 
jahn). Symbolism in the Shield of Achilles, 49-50 (Arrigan). 
We Are Teaching an Art, 13-16 (Abel). 


EDITORIALS (Korfmacher) 


Educators and the Bellingshausen Sea, 6. For More Latin 
Teachers, 42. In Memoriam—Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J., 
66. Sanity at the Year’s End, 18. Solon and the Soaring 
Sixties, 30. Towards Uniformity in Proper Names, 54. 


POEMS 


Christmas and Men’s Satellites, 19 (Wood). Hesiod, 7 
(Hart). Horace, Carm. 1.387 and 1.22 (Englished), 19 (Mc- 
Clain). Martial 1.6 (Englished), 43 (Marcellino). Martial 
2.5 (Englished), 67 (Marcellino). My Dreams Are of a Field 
Afar (Latinized), 50 (Dowling). To Saint John Berchmans, 


8 (Callens). 
REVIEWS 


S. M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright, 35 (Rexine). 
John J. Bilitz, editor, Greek and Byzantine Studies, Vol. I, 
23-24 (Rexine). Donald C. Bryant, editor, The Rhetorical 
Idiom, 11-12 (Horner). Aurelio R. Bujaldon, editor, Ciceron, 
11 (Horner). Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga 
in the Homeric Epics, reissue, 35-36 (Rexine). M. Cary and 
T. J. Haarhoff, Life and Thought in the Greek and Roman 
World®, 46 (Costelloe). Frank O. Copley, translator, Terence, 
Phormio, 23 (Giangrande). Gerald F. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics: 
the Argument, 59-60 (Costelloe). Gilbert Highet, Poets in a 
Landscape, 24 (Haworth). Justin D. Kaplan, editor The 
Pocket Aristotle, 46 (Costelloe). Martin R. P. McGuire, 
Introduction to Classical Scholarship, 70 (Korfmacher). 
Martin R. P. McGuire, editor, Teaching Latin in the Modern 
World, 70 (Korfmacher). Xenophon Leon Messinesi, Meet 
the Ancient Greeks, 46-47 (Rexine). Oscar E. Nybakken, 
Greek and Latin in Scientific Terminology, 45 (Rexine). A. 
M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions, reprinting, 12 (Korf- 
macher). Robert Payne, The Gold of Troy, 10-11 (Horner). 
Cyril E. Robinson, A History of Greece®, 47 (Rexine). Jeanne 
and Georges Roux, translated by Lionel and Miriam Kochan, 
Greece, 69 (Rexine). D. P. Simpson, Cassell’s New Latin 
Dictionary, revised, 70 (Korfmacher). Paul Turner, trans- 
lator, Lucian, 69 (Rexine). W. Windelband, translated by 
Herbert Ernest Cushman, History of Ancient Philosophy, 46 
(Costelloe). 


SHORT NOTES (including Breviora) 


A Difference—and Wonderful! 34 (Ephron). An Inter- 
polation in Sallust, 45 (James Joseph O’Leary, S.J., and 
Ralph Donald Houlihan, S.J.). Conclusion of Demosthenes’ 
Philippica 3, 68-69 (Alexander). Croesus As Ideal Tragic 
Hero, 33-34 (Levin). Deaths among Classicists, I, 21; II, 44; 
III, 68. Eta Sigma Contests for 1960, 22-23 (Butts). Index 
to Volume 36, 71. Meetings of Classical Interest, I, 21-22; 
II, 44; III, 68. On A Review of Mohrmann’s Liturgical Latin, 
10 (Guentner). Personalia Quaedam, I, 22; II, 44-45; III, 78. 
Rejoinder to Father Guentner, 33 (Costelloe). Re-Rejoinder 
to Father Costelloe, 58 (Guentner). Saevus in Aeneis 1.99, 
45 (Alexander). Semple Scholarship Grant for Athens, 10 
(Beede). Two Saint Louis Inscriptions (CIGLA), 34 
(Kaiser). Unusual Use of Saevus in Aeneis 1.99, 23 (Bene- 
dict). Victors in 1960 Eta Sigma Phi Contests, 69. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


D. Herbert Abel: We Are Teaching an Art, A, 13-16. 
William Hardy Alexander: Cicero De Se Ipso (Fam. 7.8), A, 
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4-5. Conclusion of Demosthenes’ Philippica 8, S, 68-69. Saevus 
in Aeneis 1.99, S, 45. Paul John Armleder: Cicero’s Conquest 
of Vanity, A, 31. Cicero’s Methods of Quoting, A, 20. Robert 
L. Arrigan, S.J.: Symbolism in the Shield of Achilles, A, 
49-50. Grace L. Beede: Semple Scholarship Grant for Athens, 
S, 10. Stewart H. Benedict: Unusual Use of Saevus in Aeneis 
1.99, S, 23. H. R. Butts: Eta Sigma Phi Contests for 1960, S, 
22-23. Paul L. Callens, S.J.: To Saint John Berchman, P, 9. 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J.: M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff, Life 
and Thought in the Greek and Roman World®, R, 46. Gerald 
F. Else, Aristotle’s Poetics: the Argument, R, 59-60. Justin 
D. Kaplan, editor, The Pocket Aristotle, R, 46. Rejoinder to 
Father Guentner, S, 83. W. Windelband, translated by Her- 
bert Ernest Cushman, History of Ancient Philosophy, R, 46. 
Alfred P. Dorjahn: Some Ancient Military Stratagems, A, 
61-63. Edward T. Dowling, S.J.: My Dreams Are of a Field 
Afar (Latinized), P, 50. Henry D. Ephron: A Difference— 
and Wonderful! S, 34. Chauncey Edgar Finch: Gnomology of 
Euripides in Codex Vaticanus Graecus 2245, A, 63-65. El- 
frieda Frank: Senses of the Particle Dumtaxat, A, 25-27. 
Lawrence Giangrande: Frank O. Copley, translator, Terence, 
Phormio, R, 23. Francis Joseph Guentner, S.J.: On a Review 
of Mohrmann’s Liturgical Latin, S, 10. Re-rejoinder to 
Father Costelloe, S, 58. Charles R. Hart: Hesiod, P, 7. Marcus 
Anthony Haworth, S.J.: Gilbert Highet, Poets in a Landscape, 
R, 24. Timothy Horner, 0.S.B.: Donald C. Bryant, editor, 
The Rhetorical Idiom, R. 11-12. Aurelio R. Bujaldon, editor, 
Ciceron, R, 11. Robert Payne, The Gold of Troy, R, 10-11. 
Ralph Donald Houlihan, S.J.: see James Joseph O’Leary, S.J. 
Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J.: see W. Eugene Shiels, S.J. 
Leo Max Kaiser: Return of an Ode, A, 67. Two Saint Louis 
Inscriptions (CIGLA), S, 34. William Charles Korfmacher: 
Educators and the Bellingshausen Sea, EZ, 6. For More Latin 
Teachers, E, 42. In Memoriam—Francis Charles Hunleth, 
S.J., E, 66. Martin R. P. McGuire, Introduction to Classical 
Scholarship, R, 70. Martin R. P. McGuire, editor, Teaching 
Latin in the Modern World, R, 70. H. M. D. Parker, The 
Roman Legions, reprinting, R, 12. Sanity at the Year’s 
End, FE, 18. D. P. Simpson, Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary, 
revised, R, 70. Solon and the Soaring Sixties, Z, 30. Towards 
Uniformity in Proper Names, E, 54. Donald Norman Levin: 
Croesus As Ideal Tragic Hero, S, 33-34. Ralph Marcellino: 
Martial 1.6 (Englished), P, 48. Martial 2.5 (Englished), P, 
67. E. P. McClain, S.J.: Horace, Carm. 1.37 and 1.22 (Eng- 
lished), P, 19. €. Lee Miller, S.J.: Note on Demosthenes’ 
Philippica 3, A, 43-44. James Joseph O’Leary, S.J., and Ralph 
Donald Houlihan, S.J.: An Interpolation in Sallust, S, 45. 
John E. Rexine: S. M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright, R, 
35. John J. Bilitz, editor, Greek and Byzantine Studies, Vol. 
I, R, 23-24. Rhys Carpenter, Fol/: Tale, Fiction and Saga in 
the Homeric Epics, reissue, R, 35-86. Xenophon Leon Mes- 
sinesi, Meet the Ancient Greeks, R, 46-47. Oscar E. Nybakken, 
Greek and Latin in Scientific Terminology, R, 45. Jeanne and 
Georges Roux, translated by Lionel and Miriam Kochan, 
Greece, R, 69. Cyril E. Robinson, A History of Greece®, R, 47. 
Paul Turner, translator, Lucian, R, 69. Edward F. Salmon, 
S.J.: Light-Darkness Imagery in Oedipus Tyrannus, A, 8. 
John J. Savage: ‘“Flentibus Amicis’”—Horace, Sat. 1.5.93, A, 
1-4, 9. W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., and Francis Charles Hunleth, 
S.J.: Saint Ignatius on the Humanities, A, 28-29. Thomas 
C. Smith, S.J.: Religious ’Ager7 in Pindar’s Ol. 12, A, 16-17. 
Mary A. Solimann: Cicero’s Sense of Humor (De Or. and 
Att.), A, 51-53, 55-58. Lawrence T. Wellein: Duality in 
Ibycus 8, A, 40-41. A. M. Withers: Illusion and Delusion, A, 
31-33. Richard Wolf, S.J.: Cicero As Historian of Philosophy, 
A, F. Wood, S.J.: Christmas and Men’s Satel- 
lites, P, 19. : 


Among the qualities which give an epic poem permanent 
fame and enduring life, two are of the first importance: a 
great ideal which it embodies as an interpretation of history 
and of the world in which man finds himself; and a pervading 
human sympathy to which the human mind and heart, from 
one age to another, instinctively respond. In both these quali- 
ties the Aeneid is eminent. But it is probably through the 
latter that it has to most of its readers made its first and 
also its last appeal. Virgil is the representative poet of the 
Imperial idea and of the Latin civilization on which both the 
Middle Ages and the modern world are based and built. But 
he is no less, he is even more, the poet .. . “giving utter- 
ance,” in Newman’s beautiful words, “as the voice of Nature 
herself, to that pain and weariness yet hope of better things 
which is the experience of her children in every time.—J. W. 
Mackail, The Aeneid, Edited. 
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LATINITAS 
Commentarii Linguae Latinae Excolendae 
A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. In Latin 
throughout, for the Latinist . . . 
Published each quarter from the Vaticana Libraria 


Handling materials in classical studies, Latin peda- 
gogy, Latin verse, Neo-Latin 
questions, philosophy ... . 


Priced at four dollars per year 


Latinitas may be ordered from the American Busi- 
ness Representatives: 


Herbert Musurillo, S.J. Daniel L. Charlton, S.J. 
Bellarmine College Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Plattsburgh, New York Los Gatos, California 


Marcus A, Haworth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
221 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Those ordering should make their checks payable to 
the Representative whom they address: Father 
Charlton, Father Haworth, or Father Musurillo. 


“No teacher of Latin can afford 
not to experiment with the book 
for a year.”—Classical Journal. 


“Deserves the thoughtful and careful 
perusal of any classics teacher 


interested in progress.” —Classical Bulletin. 


LATIN: 
A Structural Approach 
by Waldo E. Sweet 
Teachers: for a free booklet by Professor Sweet 
about the structural method, write to: 


The University of Michigan Press 
Department H 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Materials Available through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an INTRODUCTION ~S the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alex- 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sulli- 
van, S.J. e Each, $2.50 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of aoe training in Latin. 
Each, $1.00 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 
e 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginning 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1.50 
e 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid nomen 4 in lower classes. 
Each, $1.25 
William C, Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
William C. Korfmacher, Editors 
STUDIES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN 


A Festschrift in honor of Ullman’s seventy-fifth 
birthday (1957). Each $4.00. 


(To Members of ACL, AIA, APA, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CANE, CAPS, on request, $3.40) 
e 


Reymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Sense-Line Texts... 

Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 

Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 

Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 

Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 

Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 


Address: 

THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
221 North Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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